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Preface 


os ; 
Back in he early seventies, I knew very little about the Steel 
guitar, except that I loved the "country" and "swing" sounds that I was 


hearing embedded in Hank Williams, Bob Wills, and Sons Of The 
Pioneers recordings. I didn't even know that the concept of the lap 
steel guitar originated in Hawaii. 

One day, I walked into a music store in Portland, Oregon looking 
for a lap steel guitar. There on the wall, I found two guitars that 
interested me. Both were affordably priced at $35.00. One was a 
Rickenbacher Frying Pan. The other was a Gibson BR-6 with matching 
amp. I chose and purchased the Gibson. 

I never regretted that acquisition, as the Gibson BR-6 is a reliably 
great-sounding and playing guitar, but it wasn't until about thirty 
years later, when I started seriously studying and collecting the 
Hawaiian lap steel guitar, that I realized the Rickenbacher would have 
been a much better investment. 

Eventually, over thirty-five years later, I sold the BR-6 and amp for 
a little more than ten times my original cost. A working Rickenbacher 
Frying Pan would command a price at least ten times greater than that 
for which I sold the Gibson. Hind sight is 20-20. 

I never did get my hands on a Rickenbacher Frypan, but I have had 
scores of lap steels pass through my hands over the years, and this 
book is primarily a pictorial rendition of that experience. 

Some historical commentary is provided, and the content is 
arranged more or less chronologically and by manufacturer. 

All makes and models are not covered in this book, but I'm sure 
that the reader will wind up much more informed than I was back in 
the day. 

My hope is that the stunning beauty, ingenuity and creativity of 
these wonderful instruments has been adequately portrayed in this 
book. 


Prologue 


Credit for who invented the electric guitar is a matter of some 
debate, but what really matters is that it was invented ... and from 
1932 to 1942, found perhaps its greatest expression in the Hawaiian 
lap steel guitar. 

For centuries guitar players have striven to make their instruments 
louder. From bigger sound boxes to steel strings to resonators and 
finally to the first electric pickup, the guitar was adapted to make 
itself heard. 

But the lap steel was different. It didn't just make an acoustic 
sound larger, its solid-body gave an artist the opportunity to 
experiment with an entirely new tone and unheard-of sustain. 

Why the lap steel? Well, Hawaiian music was at its peak of 
popularity. This unique indigenous music had been introduced to 
mainland USA at the 1915 Pan-Pacific Expo in San Francisco. 

And if there was any instrument in need of amplification, the 
Hawaiian lap guitar was surely it. At that time, string groups and 
orchestras employed the piercing banjo, while guitarists used the huge 
dreadnought or steel-bodied resonator. 

But Hawaiian guitar, since it was played on the lap (and thus its 
sound carrying up not out), could hardly be heard. 

The first electric lap steel - the Rickenbacher Frying Pan - was 
simplicity itself: a small round body, a single pickup, a neck, a 
peghead with tuning machines. It looked, and in fact it was, unlike 
any other guitar ever created. 

Indeed, the period of 1932 to 1942 - when all musical instrument 
production was halted for the WW II war effort - was to see some of 
the best-sounding, most visually exciting guitars of all time. 


Rickenbacher - Rickenbacker 


In 1932 Rickenbacher created the first electric lap steel ... and in 
this writer's biased opinion, its prewar models are the finest made. 
Period! 

Its revolutionary pickup featured 6 single magnets wound with a 
wire coil and surrounded by two 1 Y" wide horseshoe-shaped 
magnets. Extremely powerful - with a distinctive tone - it's considered 
by players the best ever. 


In July 1935, Rickenbacher introduced the celebrated Model B. Using 
dense black Bakelite in a guitar-shaped mold, the company made a 
durable lap steel with incredible sustain. Some prewar features: 

Also notable, the Silver Hawaiian (Model 100) with a chrome- 
plated metal body-another great-sounding, extraordinary-looking 
Ricky, 1937-43. 


The post-World War II Rickenbacher Model B featured a slightly 
narrower 1 1⁄4" horseshoe pickup. Still powerful and exquisitely toned, 
it lasted until 1955: 

In 1949 Rickenbacker (as it was henceforth spelled) made the 
Model BD, a "Deluxe" version with metal peghead cover. This was 
discontinued in 1971. 


Rickenbacher Frying Pan 


The first Hawaiian lap steel guitar was nicknamed the Frying Pan 
due to its small round body. The body, neck and peghead were made 
from cast aluminum. Circa 1932-58 


A a SEE: 


The A-25 with its 25 inch scale, and the A-22 with a 22 1/2 inch 
scale are icons of the early lap steel years. These guitars have a 
problem staying in tune when subjected to temperature changes, but 
are still cherished as players and very collectible. 


Rickenbacher Model B 


In July 1935, Rickenbacher introduced the celebrated Model 
B. The prewar Rickenbacher Model B is considered by many to be the 
finest lap steel ever made. 

These attractive guitars feature a dense and durable black Bakelite 
body, chrome plates, powerful 1%” horseshoe pickup and through- 
body stringing — all of which contribute to their fabled rich, strong 
tone and sustaining capability. 


This early 6-string Model B is what it’s all about. Circa 1935 or 
early 1936 - practically first-issue - with a single volume control, non- 
outlined frets and PAT. PEND. 1%” horseshoe pickup. It is, quite 
simply, one of the finest lap steels ever produced. 


Controls on opposite sides and white-outlined frets, place the B7 
shown below circa 1938. The tuning machines are not original. 


Around 1940, Rickenbacher added a new member to its formidable 
Model B series — the 10-string model. The 10-string concept was 
originally developed by Eddie Alkire in 1939 to further explore the 
tonal and harmonic possibilities of a lap steel guitar. This would be 
Rickenbacher’s version of the Alkire Eharp. 


This particular B-10 features a Bakelite body with flatter white- 
painted plates and a metal neck. With its astounding sound and added 
chordal versatility, this is one incomparable lap steel. A gem. 


The T-shaped “Rickenbacher” logo plate on this Model B lap steel, 
dates it 1946 to 1950 when the spear-shaped logo plate was 
introduced. 


While some players contend the postwar 1/4” horseshoe pickup is 
less powerful than its 1%” predecessor, this guitar — in my opinion 
(and I’ve played it) — belies that supposition. It's a killer. Note: The T- 
Logo Model B shown above has had its tuners replaced. Also, note the 
string tray which replaced the string-through-body design of the 
prewar versions. 


Rickenbacher Silver Hawaiian 


The prewar Model NS (New Style), or Model 100 Rickenbacher 
became nicknamed the “Silver Hawaiian”. One of the most beautiful 
lap steels ever created, the "Silver Hawaiian", with its all-over chrome 
body was the first to be constructed from stamped metal parts, usually 
brass, soldered together. In looks, it resembled the famous National 
Style O resonator guitar. 


This Silver Hawaiian is probably first-year issue (1937). It features 
the powerhouse 1%” horseshoe pickup and its tone, while satisfyingly 
rich, is perhaps not as deep as its Bakelite cousins. No matter — it 
sings a fierce and proud song. 


Rickenbacker Academy 


The brown-Bakelite-bodied Academy was introduced in 1946 
and then replaced by the Ace in 1948, which was discontinued in 
1953. Both were student models. 


Rickenbacker Doubleneck 


Originally produced with Bakelite necks and cast metal string- 
through bodies and offered in any combination of six, seven and eight 
string necks, the Double Neck Hawaiian Guitar had no legs, making it 
a lap or table-top player. Following the evolution of the Model B, the 
Double Necks went through the same logo and name 
changes. Likewise, through-body stringing was replaced by the use 
of a metal string tray, or tailpiece mounted on the end of the guitar. 


Here's a fifties double neck that touts a cast-alloy body and necks, 
Lucite finger boards and metal hinged peghead covers. 


Rickenbacker Model BD 


In March of 1949, Rickenbacker introduced the Model BD (the “D” 
stands for “Deluxe”). The original plan was to replace the Model B 
with the “Ace” student lap steel, which had a thinner brown Bakelite 
body and non-adjustable pickup, but this never happened. Models B 
and BD were simultaneously issued until 1955, when the Model B was 
discontinued. 


The Model BD features a metal peghead cover with blade-shaped 
logo (earliest models had a plastic peghead cover) and 114” horseshoe 
pickup. 


Rickenbacker Console 518 


Circa 1956-70 


Rickenbacker offered multi-neck console models with six, eight 
and ten string necks. 


Rickenbacker Model SW 


Circa 1956-62 


The lighter, wood-bodied Model SW is a fine sounding and playing 
lap steel guitar. 


Gibson 


Gibson is - after C. F. Martin - the oldest continuous major guitar 
manufacturer in the United States. It has produced sumptuously 
crafted instruments since the late 1880s. Its first lap steel - 1935 to 
1936 - was the E-150 with a cast aluminum guitar-shaped body. But 
due to its radical (for Gibson) look, little interest was shown. 


Next, starting in 1936, came the fabulous EH (Electric Hawaiian) 
series, featuring a guitar-shaped wood-body in maple or with maple 
tops. The first EH lap steels featured the coveted blade pickup 
nicknamed after jazz innovator Charlie Christian. Post-1940, either 
slanted oblong or metal-covered pickups - both are excellent - were 
used. 


Some Gibson EH models (the number indicates the cost in dollars): 

After WWII Gibson scrapped all its lap steel models and started 
anew. It hired an outside Chicago industrial design firm and 
introduced its BR (named after the firm, Barnes & Reinecke) and 
Ultratone series: 

And the Gibson sound? Well, from the Charlie Christian to the P-90 
to the humbucker, Gibson pickups have been revered for their fat 
sound, "dark" intonation and superior sustain. And sustain - at least for 
the lap steel - was further aided by use of a metal nut and bridge. 


Gibson ceased all lap steel production by 1968. 


Gibson E-150 


Gibson's mid-1935 entrance into the electric guitar arena 
was made with its aluminum-bodied Model E-150. 


This design, however was soon discontinued due to tonal 
deficiencies and problems with temperature changes causing the 
guitar to go out of tune. 


Gibson EH-150 


The 1936 EH-150 represents, I believe, Gibson’s finest contribution 
to the lap steel guitar. After a brief unsuccessful experiment with a 
metal-body in 1935, Gibson returned to the wood-body (Chocolate 
Brown sunburst maple top, sides and back with a rosewood fretboard) 
for which it was famous. Its blade “Charlie Christian” pickup is 
revered by jazz musicians for delivering a clean, deep tone and 
excellent sustain. 


The sheer beauty of these first-year issues is evidence of the high 
level of aesthetic artistry and quality materials that went into the 
prewar Gibsons. 


And the seven-stringer shown below possesses a French Horn-like 
sound to my ear. 


This early-Forties EH-150 represents Gibson’s ongoing search for 
the perfect pickup. While the “Charlie Christian” was almost 
unanimously favored by jazz guitarists, it did have magnetic 
interference problems. 


So, Gibson experimented with two new pickup types: the angled 
diagonal and (as here) the metal-covered; both with adjustable poles. 
This metal-covered pickup is ideal for lap steel players—specifically 
designed to produce a “brilliant” trebly tone. 


Of particular interest on this 1940-42 EH-150, is its added Stringtone 
Changer—an early device to alter pitch for more tonal possibilities. 


Gibson BR-6 


After WWII, Gibson started afresh with its lap steel guitars. It hired 
the Chicago firm of Barnes & Reinecke for design, began using a solid- 
body construction and switched over to a P-90 type pickup. (The first 
postwar pickup was actually an ES-125, with non-adjustable poles.) 


This handsome BR-6 features a brown mahogany body with gold 
detailing. Both great-sounding and looking, the BR-6 (along with the 
short-lived BR-4) is Gibson’s first worthy venture into postwar lap 
steel production. 


Note: The tuners on the guitar shown have been replaced. 


Gibson Century 


This Century 6 is another great example of Gibson’s innovative 
postwar lap steel guitars. Designed by the Chicago firm of Barnes & 
Reinecke, it has a streamlined Art Deco look so favored by collectors 
and players alike. The Century 6 was introduced in 1948, redesigned 
in 1960. 


The P-90 soapbar pickup provides a nice powerful sound and sweet 
sustain. And its unique salmon-and-beige coloring just knocks you out. 
Dynamite. 


This 1950 Century-10 lap steel is one of only 90 made by Gibson. 
The 10-string was invented, in 1939, by Eddie Alkire (1907-1981) to 
explore the tonal and harmonic possibilities of the steel guitar. 


This particular model - in superb condition, with only the tuner 
buttons replaced, is an artful combination of sleek Art Deco design 
and rich tone. Great sustain, too! 


Gibson BR-9 
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Introduced in 1947, the BR-9 is one of Gibson’s largest lap steel 


issues. Designed by Barnes & Reinecke, it was intended as a starter 
student guitar and produced in the tens of thousands 


Wide distribution notwithstanding, the BR-9 can produce a very 
satisfying sound—deep, strong, with admirable sustain. It featured an 
ES-125 pickup until 1950, a P-90 until 1959 when the BR-9 was 
discontinued. 


Gibson Ultratone 


This 1950s Ultratone 6 is fine example of Gibson’s innovative 
postwar lap steel guitars. Designed by Barnes & Reinecke (Chicago). It 
has that sleek Art Deco look not duplicated until the ill-fated Gibson 
Moderne line. 


This particular Ultratone 6 was introduced circa 1953. According to 
Gruhn, some still were marked Century at the end of the fretboard. 
This “dark blue finish” Ultratone was replaced by one with a “seal 
brown” finish in 1955. The pickup is a P-90. 


Note: The tuners on the guitar shown have been replaced. 


National - Supro - Valco 


Like Gibson, National started late in making lap steels. The first 
model was the 1935 Electric Hawaiian - adding the Supro Electric 
Hawaiian in 1936 - with a cast aluminum body and rosewood 
fretboard. ("Supro" was the company's "budget" model.) 


Next from National was, in this writer's opinion, the best-looking lap 
steel made-the New Yorker. Its dramatic Art Deco black-and-white 
stair-step body was fashioned after the Empire State Building in 
Manhattan ... its tone strong, its sustain very nice indeed. 


No other lap steel looks as grand as this. In fact, the design was so 
successful it dominated National's prewar look, influencing the 
Professional Hawaiian, Console and Dynamic. 


After WWII National continued producing a succession of 
extraordinary-looking and fine-sounding lap steels, including: 

The Supro lap steel produced during the same period typically 
featured a 3+3 string-through pickup, favored these days for its 
bluesy sound. 


National/Supro stopped making lap steels by the late 1950s. It 


lamentably went out of business in 1968. 


Supro Electric Hawaiian 


[73 


Supro was National’s 
its first offering, the Electric Hawaiian. Introduced in 1936, it was not 
the first lap steel; but its cast aluminum body reflects those early lap 
steel ventures. An excellent collector’s item. 


second-tier” brand, and this steel represents 


National Electric Hawaiian 


The National Electric Hawaiian is, to my mind, one of the most 
exciting lap steels of the prewar period. Introduced in 1935 and 
named the “New Yorker” in 1939, its look was based on the Empire 
State Building in Manhattan. 


With its “lively tone and response” (tone settings are Hawaiian, 
Chimes and Harp and there is a hidden pickup in the neck) and 
stunning looks, this superb model is an example of form plus function. 


ALG 


National Grand Console 


The National Grand Console 8-string double-neck replaced the 
Console (1939-42; not to be confused with the Console 8) beginning in 
1947. Two necks obviously gave a player two different tunings in one 


guitar — allowing more chord and key possibilities. 


This 1949 model is a nifty combination of good looks, versatility and 
strong National sound. 


National Triple-neck Hawaiian 


Circa 1953-60 


Of course, as far as necks go, the motto for many players would 
become "The more the merrier", so by the mid-fifties many makers 
even offered quad-neck versions of their console models. 


National Triplex Chord Changer 


Even more tuning choices could be obtained by changing the lever 
position on this innovative model. Circa 1949-58 


Enhanced functionality was achieved without compromising 
aesthetic priorities, as is evidenced by the lovely "Butcher Block" 
laminated wood body employed here. 


Supro Supreme 


The Supro Supreme replaced the Clipper (1942-47). Supro was 
National’s “second-tier” or “budget” brand. Priced more moderately, it 
featured a string-through 3+3 pickup - with separate coils for bass 
and treble strings — today prized for it's “dirty” sound. 


And this 1950 Supreme lives up to that full-out sound. 


National Chicagoan 


This National Chicagoan lap steel was introduced in 1948, 
discontinued in 1961. The Chicagoan is not to be confused with the 
Chicago (1942-48) which it probably replaced. 


The pearloid covering (aka Mother of Toilet Seat, or MOTS) is seen on 
many lap steels of the same vintage. 


National Console 8 


The National Console 8 was originally called the “Special” when 
introduced in 1948. It was, I believe, National’s first single-neck lap 
steel specifically dedicated as an 8-string (previous models offered 7- 
or 8-strings as an option). 


This 1954 version carries on National’s inventive “space age” designs 
with a handsome black-and-white coloring and fancy totem-pole 
fretboard details. A winner in looks and sound. 


VALCO Eharp 


The 10-string Eharp was originally designed by Eddie Alkire in 
1939 to better explore the tonal and harmonic possibilities of the lap 
steel guitar. It was immediately popular, if a bit heavy. And, in its 
pedal steel reincarnation, the 10-string is still available today. 


This 1954 Eharp was made by Valco, the umbrella company for 
National and Supro (as well as not a few outside companies like 
Gretsch, Oahu and Silvertone). Its strong tone and versatility makes it 
a unique contribution to lap steel guitar history. 


National Rocket 110 


/ One Tet 


This 1957 National Rocket 110 is another fine example of the 
company’s design daring. Introduced in 1956, the Rocket 110 
captured that “space age” look so important to the Fifties. 


With its light weight and stratospheric sound, this lap steel positively 
roars upon takeoff. Simply wonderful. 
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Fender 


Fender Lap Steels 


Clarence Leo Fender's is strictly a postwar story-but what a story it is! 
Adolph Rickenbacher may have created the first electric solid-body 
guitar ... Leo Fender established the worldwide standard. 


Although he did make, and circulate, some prototypes before WW II, 
Leo Fender only seriously started major production in 1945. 


His first electric offering was, naturally, the lap steel. Along with 
Clayton Orr "Doc" Kaufman, he put out a line of K & F lap steels that 
were, basically, wood slabs with a single coil pickup. 


Doc Kaufman left, and by mid-1946 Fender Electric Instrument 
Company was on its way. 


After a few false starts (the Organ Button, the Princeton), Fender came 
out with the Dual Professional double-neck (1948) and Deluxe (1950) 
series. 


Both were excellent steels ... but the Stringmaster series, introduced in 
1953, came to be the jewel in Mr. Fender's crown. Featuring two 
pickups counterbalanced for a humbucking effect - the first steel to do 
so - the Stringmaster offered greater tone control to allow for a 
player's individual sound. 


The Stringmaster is considered by many the finest postwar non-pedal 
steel made: 

Fender ceased making lap, console and pedal steels by 1981-but 
curiously, the company carried on ... probably due to the fact that Leo 
Fender also created the Telecaster, Stratocaster and Precision Bass, 
possibly the most popular electric guitars today. 


Fender Deluxe 


This Deluxe 8 is a single- -neck version of the Fender Dual 8 
Professional—an excellent early console steel guitar. It features a 
string-through pickup, much like the early Rickenbacher, and has a 
strong, brilliant sound. 


This S-8 is, in effect, a single-neck Stringmaster; and the 
Stringmaster is considered Fender’s finest non-pedal steel. It features 
two single-coil pickups with a blend control (under the bridge cover) 
with which one can balance between the two pickups and achieve a 
humbucking effect. A remarkable sound, a remarkable steel guitar. 


Fender Stringmaster 


It is safe to say that from 1946 on, Fender dominated the non- 
pedal steel market. Like Rickenbacker, it began as a maker of electric 
guitars exclusively ... and steel guitars significantly. 


From Don Helms to Leon McCaliff to Cindi Cashdollar, the 
Stringmaster has set the standard for Country and Western Swing 
sounds. 


The triple-neck version shown above is an earlier model. Note the 
block-letter logo and smaller (multi-piece) control plates. 


Epiphone 


Epiphone Lap Steels 


The House of Stathopoulo (1873) officially became The Epiphone 
Banjo Corp. in 1917; it was named after the founder's eldest son, 
Epaminondas or “Epi.” 


Today, Epiphone is primarily regarded for its excellent acoustic arch- 
top guitars. However, in 1936 it entered the electric market with a 
solid body — the Electar Hawaiian lap steel. 


The first pickups used were a horseshoe magnet (like Rickenbacker’s), 
followed by a blade (like Gibson’s). But by 1939 Herb Sunshine had 
invented the Master pickup, the first with individually adjustable pole 
pieces to provide a more balanced output. 


While Epiphone lap steels are considered second to Gibson and 
Rickenbacker in raw power, its prewar line is still highly regarded by 
players and collectors alike. Some of the more notable are: 

The death of Epaminondas in 1943 (of leukemia) marks the 
beginning of the end for Epiphone. “Epi” had been the “soul” of the 
operation, and the company was never really the same again. 


In 1957 Epiphone was sold to Gibson and remains today as a budget 
line. 


Epiphone Model M 


The Epiphone Model “M” lap steel was designed by Epi himself. 
Introduced in 1937, it originally came with a Rickenbacher-like 
horseshoe pickup, metal-body and Art Deco ornamentation. 


By 1938 - the year of this 6-string, the Model “M” featured a 
Trubalance pickup (with adjustable pole pieces) and, on some models, 
a third “rhythm” control knob to “produce a double-reed-type type of 
tone.” The third knob was short-lived; but I can attest it adds a deep, 
rich tone quite unlike any other Pve heard. The Model “M” was 
discontinued in 1939. 


Epiphone Eharp 


Eddie Alkire (1907-1981) was an influential steel guitarist and 
teacher. In 1939 he invented the 10-string Eharp - and a special 
tuning for it — to exploit the chordal potentialities of the lap steel. 
From the early Forties to early Fifties, Epiphone produced the Eharp 
to his specifications. 


This Eharp (pronounced ay-harp) is probably late 1940s, as it features 
the third version of Epiphone’s Tone Spectrum pickup. Since the Eharp 
was primarily distributed through Alkire headquarters in Easton, 
Penn., this is a fairly rare lap steel. 


Epiphone Zephyr 


This 1943 Epiphone Zephyr Hawaiian is of historical importance 
because by 1942 most major guitar-makers had stopped production 
due to the coming war’s need for material. Still, this particular guitar, 
serial #7541, dates one year later -- a make-do instrument. 


Note the thinner Pyralin facing, the “serrated edge” control knobs, the 
flat case -- all unusual for Epiphone standard lap steels. That said, it’s 
a wonderful guitar: all-original, with a treble-y sound and good 
power. Collectors and players, take note! 


Epiphone Century Hawaiian 


Introduced in 1939, this Century Hawaiian is possibly one of the 
first of its kind. Its fretboard design is in gold-colored metal, unlike 
the later models’ silver color. The Century was Epiphone’s second-tier 
lap steel: It was originally designed by Herb Sunshine, re-designed in 
1950, discontinued in 1957. 


While the original bar pickup is a bit weak, the sound is very nice 
indeed with good tone definition; but the original pick guard needs 
seeing to. The maple body is in excellent shape, only a few minor 
nicks. Neither tuning machines nor knobs are original. 


Other Lap Steels 


There are so many other brands and makes of lap steel guitars, 
offering even more variety in form and sound. Here is a tasty sampling 
of these... 


Aloha Cast Metal 


This is a tough one, for there seems to have been two Aloha guitar 
makers. One was founded in 1935 and based in Chicago; the other 
based in Hawaii. The Aloha lap steel featured here is probably the 
latter. 


Aloha was a Hawaii-based manufacturer of guitars and amplifiers. It 
made a sand-cast aluminum lap steel (circa late Forties-early Fifties) 
which featured acrylic panels and fretboard, and many were quite 
ornate. It also put out some wood-bodies which were made by the 
Alamo company of San Antonio, Texas. 


Provenance notwithstanding, this lap steel is an excellent example of 
late 1940s design. Made of sand-cast aluminum, it features striking 
appointments — colorful fretboard markers, transparent red tuner 
buttons and a sleek, streamlined Art Deco blue-white body shape. 
Simply one-of-a-kind. 


Vega 


Vega is a respected name in stringed instruments. This Boston 
company grew out of Julius Nelson’s cabinet-making operation, 
founded in 1881 and incorporated in 1903, which branched into the 
musical instrument business in the mid-Twenties. Vega is best known 
for its banjos but by 1930, it began to concentrate on guitars. In 1936, 
it began making electric guitars (with pickups designed by company 
president William Nelson). Vega was acquired by C. F. Martin in 1970. 

This electric lap steel probably dates from the 1950s and is very 
similar to the Alamo lap steel out of San Antonio, Texas. 


Carvin D10 Console 


In 1946 Lowell Kiesel, a Hawaiian player, started making lap steels 
under his own name. Due to a conflict with his distributor, he folded 
that company and started a new one named after his two sons, Carson 
and Gavin. Carvin is unique in that it was the first company to offer 
quality guitars and parts solely through mail order ... and now online. 
An excellent example is this console model. 


The Mason 


This stylish instrument seems to be fashioned in look and sound 


after the Gibson BR-9. 


Interestingly, the nut shown below is a regular metal extension nut 
adapter installed over a piece of wood, and was used on many of these 
Canadian-made (Galt,Ontario) lap steels. 


Jerry Byrd Frying Pan 


Modeled after the original Rickenbacher Frying Pan and designed 
and endorsed by the late great Jerry Byrd, this lap steel has it all. 


First manufactured in the USA by Shot Jackson, then in Japan by 
Excel, this cast-metal guitar is durable and looks, plays and sounds 
great! 


Chandler RH-2 


The Weissenborn-style slab body is made of solid mahogany. 


Through-body stringing enhances tone and sustain. 


Unknown - Custom D6 


And finally, here's a tribute to all the unknown and uncounted lap 
steel inventor/artists out there... 
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